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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Noraine brooks 
Confinement, save degenerate man alone. 
—Mason. 


Fashionable Mourning : 


* * * 


As there is nothing more desirable or 
advantageous than peace, when founded on 
justice and honour; so there is nothing more 
shameful, and at the same time more pernicious, 
when obtained by bad measures, and purchased 
at the price of liberty.— Polybius. 

* * #* 

NEARLY every man, woman, and child in 
Egypt is a smoker of cigarettes, and a pipe is 
hardly ever seen in the mouth of a native. 

* * * 


Tue West India migratory crab is the only 
creature that is born in the sea, matures in 
fresh water, and passes its adult life on land. 

x * * 

Warts.—It is stated that these unsightly 
excrescences are cured by taking a small dose 
of Epsom Salts daily for a fortnight. Another 
authority asserts that warts will disappear 
entirely if they are rubbed two or three times a 
day with oil of cinnamon. This gives no pain 
whatever. 


Ladies should remember that 


CouRTAULD’S | 
RAPE 


is Waterproof, 


% * * 


A Pronger or Lapy STENOGRAPHERS.— Mics 
Rosella Pitman, whose death has occurred at 
the age of eighty-two, was a sister of the late 
Sir Isaac Pitman, who lived to be a few years 
older. She was throughout her life an enthu- 
siastic phonographer, contributin regularly to 
a private shorthand newspaper w ich for forty 
years circulated in the Pitman family. The 
deceased lady, who for the last fifteen years 
had been a great sufferer, was one of the aix 
members of Mr. Samuel Pitman’s family who 
became teachers in public schools, and she 
followed this profession for over forty years. 


and therefore is not 


damaged by a shower. 


Kept by the leading. Drapers of the World. 


* * 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal tells the follow- 
ing story: —‘‘The lesson was from the 


‘Prodigal Son,’ and the teacher was dwelling 
on the character of the elder brother. ‘But 
amid all the rejoicing,’ he said, ‘there was one 
to whom the preparation of the feast brought 
no joy, to whom the prodigal’s return gave no 
pleasure, but only bitterness ; one who did not 
approve of the feast being held, and had no 
wish to attend it. Now, can any of you tell 
me who this was?’ There was a breathless 
silence, followed by yigorous cracking of 
thumbs, and then from a dozen sympathetic 
geniuses came the chorus— ‘Please, sir, it 
was the fatted calf.’”’ 
* * * 

Purrry.—* It seems to me that people have 
yet to learn what real purity is. The indul- 
gence of feelings and desires that are the 
natural offspring of our hearts, that grow up 
everywhere, in the savage and in the refined 
breast, cannot be said to be impure. As refine- 
ment increases, the spiritual part of our nature 
increases also. To those who are in a lower 
stage, the bodily presence is almost a necessity; 
but to those who have risen higher, this, it 
appears to me, may become of less importance. 
And surely, as woman begins to take a more 
prominent partin the duties of life, this will be 
acknowledged and practised. The woman 
will no longer leave the business she has 
entered upon to go after her husband. : 
In a holy and beautiful communion she 
lives with her chosen one; _ but each 
walks alone in a round of duties, and 

a a : the days of union are the Sabbaths of rest, 
Acsedenaatsketise LP the foretaste of a better life. . . - Far 


: : =! : would I be from desiring to upset the ways of 

A BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER'S. naa the world; but, at eat I apt desire that 

‘Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for others might differ. Surely married life often 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'S Is the im ortant word, and should be observed on . i; k fs 1 

he pitts with! tb i : ecomes dull and hard. People enter into close 

tre oot take ey namie “Litte Uhr Bille” that may be offerec. But be sure intercourse too suddenly. We all know well 

they are CARTER'S. * : enough that we are often disgusted with our- 

ee? ga : PS a selves, and in this light must we appear to 


others; therefore it is a great relief sometimes 

to hide ourselves, so that we may wash off the 

stains, and again look bright, that we may think 

over our weaknesses, and try to strengthen our- 
‘ selves.” —Anne J. Clough. 
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A FORGOTTEN SOCIAL 
HERO.* 


(Continued from last week.) 

Watts Francis Place was a tailor he believed 
that on several occasions good customers 
deserted him because they had learnt some- 
things of his habits of study and intellectual 
acquirements and capacity. This deprived 
them of the power of patronising him, and 
treating him as absolutely their inferior; and, 
in his opinion, so mean is human nature that 
anything approaching to equality is resented in 
one who occupies an inferior social position. 

Notwithstanding Place’s singular industry 
and great ability, the rapidity with which 


HE MADE A FORTUNE | 


contest between the Westminster electors and 
the Government in 1810, when Sir Francis 
Burdett, the M.P. for that constituency, with 
the full support of the electors, placed 
himself at the head of a dispute, in connection 
with which there were riots that appeared 
at first more serious than the Gordon riots in 
1780. The dispute rose to such a height that 
special constables were sworn in, the Horse- 
guards were sent out to ride on the pavements 
to clear the streets, and all the troops within 
100 miles of London, both cavalry and infantry, 
were ordered to march on the Metropolis; the 
guns were mounted in the Tower, and Sir 
Francis Burdett barricaded himself in his house, 
and established a state of siege. The story of 
how the Sheriff of London, who was prepared 


|to support Sir Francis Burdett, came up too 
was quite extraordinary. Fifteen years after | 


he had entered upon business, he handed over 
his shop to his eldest son. The net profits 
were then over £3,000 a year, yet even at that | 
rate the store of wealth which he had accumu- 
lated seems remarkable. A cloud rested over 
him on this score in the minds of his contem- 
poraries for many years, and probably had 
something to do with the manner in which he 
did his public work. He never appeared 
prominently in public affairs without he could | 
not possibly help it; but always worked | 
through others, and allowed those others to 
take any credit that there might be accruing | 
from the result of the labours. This was in a | 
large part, no doubt, because he really cared 
not for idle praise or fame, but genuinely for | 
the progress of mankind. It is impossible to 
read the record of his life, of the unpopular 
causes that he took up, of the sacrifice of 
self in his whole career, and to peruse the earnest 
expressions of his hope and faith in the future 
of the working classes, without believing that he 
was indeed a true philanthropist of the most 
noble order. Nevertheless, his reputation was 
long, to some extent, dimmed by a slander of 
the very worst kind. He was believed by 
many to have been a Government spy, and to 


have been highly paid for selling to the Govern- | this, he laboured to accomplish good ends and 


ment the members of the Radical party, in 


which he was taking an active place. Mr. 
Wallas does not attempt to defend his hero 
from this charge, apparently thinking that the 
whole of the book is a sufficient vindication, 
and, indeed, in this view an impartial reader 
cannot but finally agree. Nevertheless, one 
must perceive that there was some justification 
for belief in the slander. 

Even with regard to the association previously 
referred to, in which Place took part in his 
early days, it was a curious fact that nearly 
all the leading members, crcept Place, were 
arrested by the Government, and the, Habeas 
Corpus Act being suspended, were kept in 
prison for three years without trial. Place, by 
a fortunate instinct, had realised that the 
Government was about to take action, and had 
entirely withdrawn from the society the very 
instant before this step was actually taken. 
The next suspicious incident was in the famous 


* “ The Life of Francis Place.” 1771 to 1854. By Graham 
Wallas. (Longmans, Green & Co , 189°) 


late for the purpose, and how Sir Francis fully 
believed that this was Place’s fault, and there- 
fore always attributed to him the failure of the 
entire business, is too long to tell here; but it 
is quite easy to understand how this suspicion | 
told upon Place’s reputation. Moreover, in the 
very same year, he was unpleasantly involved’ 
in a great sensation of the time, when a Royal 
Prince, the Duke of Cumberland, the most 
unpopular of all the sons of George III., was 
widely suspected of murdering his valet, 
at night, in St. James’s Palace. The jury con- 
sisted almost entirely of Koyal tradesmen, 
and Place was the foreman. They brought 
in a verdict that the valet had destroyed him- 
self after attempting to murder the Duke. As 
Place had been far more active and influential ' 
in the course of the inquiry than the coroner 
himself, it followed that he was widely believed 
to have been bribed by the Court to bring in 
this verdict and to save the Duke’s reputation. 


| Henry Hunt, the democratic leader of that day, 


says of this incident, ‘‘ Since that period Mr. 
Place has been a very rich man, while before 
that he was a poor, a very poor democrat.” 
This, then, partly explains the singular quiet- 
ness with which the whole of Place’s action 
was performed throughout his life. But besides 


not for praise—reformers should never look for 


| praise, in the nature of the case, and this Place 
perceived. But it is not too much to say that 


in the whole reforming work between 1810 and 
and 1835 Place was absolutely 


THE MOST ACTIVE, THE MOST DISINTERESTED, 


AND THE MOST INFLUENTIAL 


of all the workers. It is most useful to those who 
are engaged in any reforming work at presert 


to read such a book as this, because it enables 
us to see how much unpraised, disinterésted 
and detailed work has had to be done to secure 
the reforms of the past; how hopeless they 
appeared at one time; how much self-sacrifice 
has been given by individuals to secure any | 
movement in affairs; and how by slow degrees | 
one step in advance is made and leads to 
another, until ultimately a complete trans- 
formation is effected. It is so easy to become 
discouraged in public work—to feel that the | 
influences against any change are so over- 
whelmingly strong, and that the indifference of | 


te many is such a blank wall—to compare the 
obstacles with the comparatively feeble strength 
that a reform movement possesses in its early 
days, and thus to lose heart—that it is very 
necessary for those seriously desirous of secur- 
ing any change to buttress their minds against 
depression and hopelessness by such study. 
Possibly no man living through the period in the 
early part of this century, when the complete 
alteration in the position of the masses which 
we now perceive was in progress, had more 
personally to do with every step than had Mr. 
Graham Wallas’s hero; and, while we must 
repeat we could well have spared a great deal of 
the historical detail in order to have more of 
the exceedingly interesting personality of this 
heroic worker for the public good, it remains 
true that the book, as a whole, is of very great 
interest to any one who cares about and works 
for the further improvement of society. 

One of the subjects in which Place took the 
most active interest, when he had provided 
himself, as he thought, sufficiently with the 
means of living to justify him in returning to 
public life, was that of the 


EDUCATION OF THE MASSES. 


He and a few others, especially Bentham and 
James Mill, saw at once the whole scope and 
extent of the results of popular education if 
provided by the State; aygd, while await- 
ing the possibility of the Government 
undertaking the task, they established the 
‘British and Foreign School Society,” with a 
complete scheme, arranged by Place, for drawing 
the whole of London under that organisation, 
training teachers for it, and putting a school in 
proportion to the population in every district. 
Place was capable not only of the wider organi- 
sation of such matters, but also of giving his 
attention to the most minute details, and he 
forwarded to the secretary of the committee 
three specimens of his illustrated reading lessons 
which were much admired by the educationalist 
committee, but were rejected because it had 
been decided privately that no lesson could be 
considered unless it was taken from the 
Scriptures. To give some idea of the spirit in 
which Place worked, the lack in his mind of 


ANY UNDUE BELIEF IN THK EXCELLENCE OF 


HUMANITY, 

while yet, with untiring steadiness, he pursued 
his efforts for the improvement of mankind, 
and of the social position, two quotations from 
his letters may be given :— 


‘‘ “How few are there on whom you can rely 
for active co-operation in promoting the happi- 
ness of the people! Your connection is prin- 
cipally among those whose rank is at the top 
of the middle class, who, enjoying wealth and 
leisure, might be expected to possess the dis- 
position to do the greatest service to humanity, 
with the knowledge necessary to givé full effect 
to their disposition. But is this so? Alas, it 


| is not so, and it cannot be expected to exist in 


any great quantity as we descend! Why is 
this? Dlainly because of ignorance ; people do 
not see how much is in their power; they 
doubt their own ability to effect any real and 
permanent good on a large scale, and they 
therefore attribute the evils tley have no hope 


of removing to the very constitution of society. 
Mice 
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They would remove the evils they are con- 
but, unable to 


they endeavour to get ri 
of uneasy se ons by to forget 
them, and by continued efforts to free 
themselves from them they stifle the best 
feelings of their nature, become morose, 
and disqualify themselves from the . 
formance of any whatever; or Say 
relieve themselves by the performance of what 


is ly called c ; they give mongy, 

victuals, clothes, &c., and thus by encouraging 

idleness and i g enterprise, increase 
F 


the evils they would remove. . . . rom 
the beginning he had recognised how rare was 
that sccial enthusiasm which formed the 
guiding principle of his own life and those of 
_ his friends, and how weak a force it constituted 
as compared with er or self-interest, or 
even vanity. In M , 1814, he had written 
to Wakefield: ‘With what ease you talk of 
8,000 shares at £10 each, and of two large com- 
mittees! You will procure neither. There is 
no political éclat, no crawling to the great, no 
ostentation with which the great may please 
themselves, no fashion, no reversion in heaven 
to be purchased, and wanting all these things, 
there remains nothing but an enlarged view of 
things and virtue enough to cause activity. 
Whether there be more of these than just 
enough to allow us to crawl on, I very much 
doubt. You know how few there are who 
pursue the thing from right principles, and how 
inefficient all others are.’” 

Although he had no extreme opinions as to 
the excellence of those with whom and for 
whom he had to work, there are many pathetic 
allusions to his hopes as to what would be done 
if the democracy obtained education in the 
first place, and political power in the second. 
Reading now, after both events, these high 
and certain hopes, and perceiving how much 
sacrifice and effort was made by this man, and 
doubtless by thousands of others, to secure 
these ends, there is something saddening about 
the small result which we now can see has been 
produced by that which they so ardently and 
hopefully desired. 

Place came under the influence very strongly 
of Jeremy Bentham, and James Mill, who was 
Bentham’s most active and able lieutenant. 
He adopted practically the whole of the opinions 
held by that school of thinkers, including the 
doctrine that there should be a voluntary limita- 
tion of the population, a subject upon which he 
published a book, knowing as he did that this 
was absolutely the most unpopular subject that 
he could possibly take up. Mr. Graham Wallas 
says on this :— 

‘‘ But to Place, a merely ‘ scientific’ attitude 
was impossible. When he thought of the 
‘working classes,’ he pictured to himself an 
endless procession of men such as he had been, 
with wives and children like his own. The 
lowering of wages to their ‘ natural’ level meant 
to him the repetition, millions of times over, of 
the starvation and weariness and despair which 
he had gone through before he had been willing 
to give up his skilled trade and apply for work 
as a parish scavenger. . Malthus had 
expressed a hope that late marriages would 
become the rule. But Place was convinced 
that for the working classes, and, indeed, for all 
classes, delay of marriage was harmful, even if it 
were possible. With all Place’s dogged courage, it 
must have cost him a struggle before he entered, 
as he did about 1820, upon a deliberate pro- 

aganda of neo-Malthusianism. In a book 
which he published in 1€22, he plainly, though 
carefully, stated his position, and in the intro- 
duction said: ‘The author is perfectly aware 
that he has exhibited views and proposed 
remedies which will with some persons expose 
him to censure; but he is also aware of the 
utility of thus exposing himself.’ From_ this 
time forward, Place continually advanced the 
neo-Malthusian position in argument, in every 
working-class newspaper that would admit his 
letters, and in his correspondence. As a cons 


judgment of 
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sequence his name, for twenty years, was hardly 
without some refer- 
ence, deprecatory or abusive, to his notorious 
Good men refused to be introduced 
i was declined on 
strongly Liberal 
‘Society for the Promotion of Useful Know- 


ledge.’”’ 


After this, the 
LAWS THEN EXISTING AGAINST TRADE 
COMBINATION 


occupied his attention for a considerable time, 
and he succeeded in obtaining, 
effort, the removal of some of the most oppres- 
sive laws which forbade workmen to combine 
to alter their wages, or their hours of labour. 
In this, as in everything else, Place worked as 
far as possible behind prominent men, such as 
Joseph Hume, 
Parliamentary and other opposition, and finally 
obtained the credit of success. The letters 


after much 


who bore the brunt of the 


and documents quoted here by Mr. Wallas, 
show conclusively that the statesmanlike wis- 
dom of the scheme laid out, and the energy and 
the tactics pursued, in one after 
another reform movement, belonged essentially 
to Place. Again and again we are shown people 
who have certain opinions holding one or two 
futile meetings, and then standing bewildered 
and hopeless, until Place comes in and organises 


the campaign, by means of which the conflicting 


and uncertain forces are applied at a particular 
point in such a manner as to produce effect. 
The account of the Reform campaign of 1882— 
the tremendously difficult agitation in the 
sountry by which the Whig leaders in the 
House of Commons were enabled to force 
through the first Reform Bill, that first great 
break in the system of aristocratic government 
which had prevailed in England under the name 
of representation from Plantagenet times—is 
exceedingly interesting. The intense excite- 
ment and the uncertainty of each step are con- 
veyed perhaps better by these quotations from 
letters and diaries written at the moment, by 
the map who was in the very heart of the 
movement, than perhaps has ever before been 
done; and to watch the secret springs of what 
amounted to almost a revolution in its working, 
and was, in fact, a revolution in its essence and 
its results, must confirm us in the opinion that 
no great change, such, for instance, a8 the 
enfranchisement of women will be, can be 
expected to be either suddenly or easily accom- 
plished. Such great works must necessarily 
involve protracted effort, and serious devotion ; 
and the 
LESSON FOR THOSE WOMEN 

who suppose that holding up their hands for a 
resolution is a sufficient effort for them to 
make, should be clear. It is mainly because 
this book so strongly conveys this much-needed 
lesson that it has been reviewed in these pages. 
It impresses upon us by means of example what 
thought, what self-sacrifice, and what courage 
have been exerted to secure important reforms ; 
and it shows us that these qualities must be 
displayed both by those who stand out before 
the public as so-called “ lenders,” and by those 
working behind and more privately, without 
whom the more prominent and talked-of leaders 
are powerless. 

We need not follow Place through the Poor 
Law Reform, the Repeal of the Stamp Duty 
on each issue of any periodical publication, 
which constituted a tax on knowledge, the 
Municipal Reform measures, and the various 


other objects in which, one after the other, he | 


kept up an incessant, unpaid and unpraised 


activity. Suffice it to say that until bis health | 
broke down at an advanced age he was working 


ceding the Crimean war were 
matter. Joseph Hume, however, himself very 
old and soon to die, spoke in Place’s praise at a 
meeting of the 
tion, declaring 
interested re 
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steadily, the Anti-Corn Law League being the 


last effort to which he was able to give any 
assistance. In 1844, when he was seventy-two 
years old, he had a stroke of paralysis, and 
although he lived ten years longer he wae not 
able to do very much more in any way, his 
chief occupation being making up scrap-books 
(now in the British Museum) from the great 
number of newspaper cuttings that he had 
accumulated in the course of his life. Through. 
out his career he had not only never sought, but: 
had even anxiously avoided, personal promi- 
nence and individual praise for his public 
efforts, so that when he died but few persons of 
the new generation knew that one of the greatest. 
men of the Reform period that opened the 


nineteenth century had passed away. 


‘‘ The newspapers during the few weeks pre- 
filled with other 


Parliamentary Reform Associa- 


counsel, fertile in resource, 
but he never thought of himself. 
Honours and advantages he might often have 
commanded, but he preferred assiduous and 
private services, which he rendered of his own 
zeal and defrayed out of his own wealth.’”’ 


———— 


® 
QUOTATIONS 


Or THOUGHTS ON THE WoMAN QUESTION, 
From the Rev. Alan Greenwell’s Note Book. 


Some TruE APPRECIATIONS OF WomeEn.— 
“There is no doubt that this and other corre- 
spondence reveals to us the extreme natural 
susceptibility of trusting to whatever was grace- 
ful and amiable in women, especially if united 
to mental vigour and moral excellence. He had 
been brought up in the society of clever and 
virtuous women, his sisters, and it seems as if 
he could at no time of his life dispense with 
the exquisite and stimulating pleasure he found 
in female society and correspondence. An 
almost reverent courtesy, 2 warm but pure 
affection, a delicate but close familiarity 
marked through life his relations with good and 
gifted women.” —From “ John Wesley,” by 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes in “ Nineteenth 
Century.” 


* * * 


‘6 SHAKESPEARE has no heroes, but only 
heroines, and all these are either unmarried 
women in their prime, or wives considered 
purely as such. No place is found for the good 
Christian mother, nor have we any dear, 
pretty little girls, joyous nine year olds—the 
spring flowers of the garden of humanity. But 
Shakespeare was not a man to err when a great 
and everlasting truth is involved. He does 
exactly what the old Greek tragedians did, for 
they gave their best and heartiest to their good 
women. They and he did this because they 
had in their hearts not only manhood, but that 
exquisite and essentially productive element 
which led one of the philosophers to define 
the great poet as jis et hac homo, ® 
duality, the richest kind in unity. Neither 
they nor he ever praised women extravagantly, 
nor do they ever unfairly disparage them. Men 
who are given to always and unduly praising 
women only partly have known them, those 
who are always disparaging them do not know 
them at all.’—Leo Grinder, on the “ Winter's 
Tale.” : 

* x 

“Tur security of happiness in married life 
rests on love and the recognition and allowance 
of each individuality.”—A/an Greenwell. 
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BRITISH WOMEN’S TEM- 


PERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


‘Tue annual meeting of the Council, composed 
of delegates from the local associations, began 
in London on Monday, May 9th, with a devo- 
tional meeting in the daytime, and a public 
meeting at Racen's Ball in the evening. At 
the latter Lady Henry, Somerset presided. 
The chair beside the, President’s occupied 
on previous occasions by Miss Frances Willard 
‘was left vacant, and decorated with lilies and 
white ribbon. In her opening speech Lady 
Henry Somerset referred to this, saying that 
the empty chair spoke of empty places in their 
hearts. They remembered one who had been 
their inspiration, their guide, their counsellor 
for many years. It was not only that she was 
in the height of the battle, not only because of 
the magnificent work Frances Willard accom- 
plished, not only because she stood for all that 
‘was noble and great, and for the betterment of 
women, that she had left her mark upon her 
time. It was because she realised—what must 
leave an indelible impress upon every country 
—that ifany Government is to pass beneficial 
laws, there must be behind that executive 
Government something more than brains, more 
than executive ability, more than the oppor- 
tunism so popular to-day. There must be for 
the nation the same power that moves the 
individual soul—the power of conscience. 
And, as Frances Willard realised ‘that, so did 
she realise that the most vital spiritual life 
existed in women, and urged that upon the 
world. Proceeding to speak of temper- 
ance legislation, the speaker said they 
were thankful for the Bill dealing with 
‘inebriates, and were glad to think that their 
experience ‘at Duxhurst proved how such a 
measure would succeed if administered in a 
‘sensible manner. They were glad, too, to note 
that the investigations of the Royal Com- 
mission tended to show how much at variance 
was the spirit of our laws with the spirit in 
which those laws were administered to-day. 
She thought their work was to go back to first 
principles, to the gathering of those great 
meetings together, to the securing of pledges 
one by one. They needed to strengthen the 
army for the next batile in which they met 
the enemy. They could do it best one by one. 
One by one was God’s way. One by 
one they came into the world. One by 
one they breasted the billows of trouble. 
One by one they would cross the river 
and enter the portals of the eternal city. 
One by one they would stand before the 
Lord who loved them. One by one they should 
consecrate themselves again to the cause to 
which they were pledged, and one by one they 
should resolve never to spare themselves in 
their great work. Had they ever realised the 
significance of Christ weeping over Jerusalem ? 
Might it not be that in that great metropolis, 
where they saw the many death dealing doors 
‘open, where they heard of the loads of shame, 
sin and sorrow, might these not draw down the 
tears of Christ ? Tears, too, that some of them 
were so blind to their duty. Should they not, 
then, ask themselves whether they were firmer 
and stronger for His great agony, or whether 
they were again betraying Him for the thirty 
pieces of silver of the world’s approbation ? 

Addresses were also delivered by the Rev. C. 
Aked, Mrs. Bamford Slack, and the Rev. Canon 
Hicks. Solos were contributed by Miss Maude 
Danks, 
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delegates. 


a whole. 


and another “department”; Miss May Yates 
for the food reform, Miss Gorham for the 
mercy to animals, Miss Emilie Pearce for the 
scientific temperance instruction, anti-opium 
and peace, Mrs. Roberts for the sale of drink to 
native races, and all these departments were 
retained by vote. The sacramental wine 
department question was deferred to next 


as hon. secretary, and stated that more public 
meetings had been held last year than in any 
previous year, the totel being 8,000, exclusive 
of all committee meetings. 
written 2,000 letters, and attended 50 meetings. 


Lady Henry Somerset then gave her Presi- 


for the army in India. 


from her position in this matter 


bilities. 
tion as President. 


the loss of this friend and counsellor. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 

This was deferred to the afternoon, when 
Lady H. Somerset was not present, and Mrs. 
Eva McLaren, Vice-President, took the chair. 

It was stated on the first page of the agenda 
that— 


‘‘ 248 Branches send resolutions asking Lady 
Henry Somerset to allow herself to be re- 
nominated as President. 

‘17 Branches send resolutions suggesting 
that the office of President be left open for 
one year. 

‘¢3 Branches object to the re-nomination of 
Lady Henry Somerset as President.” 

As will be seen, the voting showed that a far 

larger proportion of branches than that had 

instructed delegates to vote against Lady Henry’s 
re-election. However, it was at once evident 
that she had a large majority in the gathering ; 
as the first speakers who rose to protest 
against her re-election were received with 
loud hooting and hisses, which were continued 
unabated for each succeeding speaker on the 
same side, till Mrs. Sheldon Amos emphatically 
called attention to the shamefulness of women 
hooting and hissing women who felt strongly on 
the question of the support given to the re- 
imposition of State regulation of vice by their 

President. As Mrs. Amos’s earnest words 

were obviously producing an effect, she was 

promptly interrupted from the platform, as 
indeed were nearly all the speakers against Lady 

COUNCIL MEETINGS. Henry’s re-election. They spoke under great 
These opened on Tuesday morning, Lady | difficulties, and are to be congratulated on their 


Henry Somerset occupying the chair, when the 
roll-call declared the attendance of over 700 
The first business was the adoption 
of the Executive Committee's report, in which 
it was suggested that several ‘‘ departments ” 
should be dropped from the list of subjects on 
which the Association was prepared to speak as 
Delegates specially interested in 
various matters pleaded for the retention of one 


day. Miss Agnes Slack presented her report 


She had personally 


dential address, in the course of which she 
referred to and apologised for her scheme 
for State-examined women being provided 
She reminded the 
Council that she had completely withdrawn 
in her 
published letter to Lord George Hamilton. 
She was now convinced that the only way 
to achieve the end at which they all aimed was 
to uphold the standard of right, and to bring 
men and women to realise their own responsi- 
Rather than cause one woman to 
leave the society, she would stand aside, and 
she had therefore intimated to the Executive 
Council that she had no wish to stand for elec- 
The meeting was then 
resolved into a memorial service for departed 
friends, and Lady Henry spoke at length of 
Miss Frances Willard, and her own sorrow at 
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courage and firmness in facing and firmly 
grappling with the question under such trying 
conditions. 

Mrs. Pearsall Smith moved the first resolu- 
tion, to the effect that “having regard to the 
large number of branches nominating Lady 
Henry Somerset, the matter must now go to the 
vote.” She urged that Lady Henry should not 
be allowed to retire, as she had expressed her 
willingness to do, but that it should be made 
so clear to her that the great majority of them 
desired to keep her that she should be induced 
to put aside her own wishes, disregard the 
small minority dissatisfied to have her, and 
return to the leadership. 

Mrs. Solly moved as an amendment that the 
resignation of Lady Henry Somerset be 
accepted. She urged that some means should 
be found for those present to express their 
exact feeling in the ballot; and, on Miss Bertha 
Mason’s suggestion, the chair finally arranged 
that all voting papers left blank in the presi- 
dential election by ballot should be counted as 
meaning that the voters desired not to re-elect 
Lady Henry Somerset for the coming year, while 
those who desired her return should write her 
name on their papers. The discussion then 
proceeded. 

Mrs. Solly said that she had undertaken the 
painful duty of moving that Lady Henry 
Somerset should not be re-elected at presents 
at the request of those who thought with her, 
because her voice was stronger than some, though 
not her conviction that in the best interests 
of women and the Association this election 
should not take place. A President owed a duty 
to the objects of an Association. They would 
not, as local presidents of branches, feel at 
liberty to suddenly change their minds, and, 
while still holding office, write and speak 
against one of the objects of the Asso- 
ciation, but this was what Iady Henry 
had done with regard to social purity, 
her Indian scheme being opposed to all that 
the Association had previously been saying and 
doing in regard to the matter. It was urged 
that she had now recanted; but it was surely 
not desirable to have a President who could 
change her mind on so important and vital a 
question twice in ten months. Mrs. Solly read 
the observations of Professor Stuart, M.P., on 
the harm done by Lady Henry in giving her 
support to the re-establishment of regulation 
in India at the critical moment, and the harm 
she then did was not undone by her recantation, 
for regulation is firmly established again. 

Mrs. Atkey seconded. She thought Lady 
Henry was, as a mother became at times, tired 
out; her hand was shaking, and she needed a 
rest from public work to recover her equilibrium 
and steadiness. If she were given a year's 
rest from the work, she would doubtless come 
back to them a grander woman, more deeply 
taught of God, and more fit for leadership than 
ever before. 

Mrs. Shaen thought a vote of censure on the 
President should not be proposed in her absence, 
and was astonished that her British Women 
should stand there to censure her for her 
opinions on that subject. They might as well 
object to her not agreeing with them in her 
taste in dress. 

Miss Phillips explained that she was one of 
the eight on the Executive Committee who 
voted for accepting Lady Henry’s resignation 
when she first offered to resign, during the time 
that she was actively advocating regulation, and 
when she was requested not to resign by a vote 
of 35 against 8 on the Executive. Miss Phillips 
said that only last week Lady Henry stated to 
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the Committee that she should decline to stand 
for the next year, and she rose to support her in 
that decision, because she thought it a wise and 
right one. Suppose one of vs had been the 
admiral of a fleet, and we made a great and 
disastrous mistake in tactics—and Lady Henry 
herself and everybody acknowledged now that 
she had made such a great mistake—should we 
not see the propriety of a period of retirement ? 
She (the speaker) was one of those who thought 
the error of Lady Henry had been one of 
extreme gravity, and believed many of the 
women did not at all realise the seriousness of 
what had taken place. In the circumstances 
she believed that Lady Henry would be 
more honoured for standing aside for awhile. 
She did not advise the resignation from 
the Society of members who felt with her 
the gravity of the case; in that matter 
everybody must feel justified for themselves ; 
but she thought as Lady Henry had admitted 
and repudiated her own error there was no 
occasion, however things went, for any members 
or branches to retire from the Association. 
But while she yielded to no one in recognition 
of the marvellous services done to the Associa- 
tion in the past by the President, she foresaw 
difficulties all along the line if Lady Henry 
retained her place at the present moment. 

_ Mrs. Sheldon Amos pathetically remonstrated 
against the hisses with which the speakers 
against Lady Henry’s retention were being 
interrupted. Thirty years ago and onward, she 
had often heard women hissed for expressing 
themselves against the supporters of State 
regulation of vice, but those who then hissed 
were foolish or wicked men. But hisses in that 
meeting of Christian women! Here was India 
forced again under the heel of these wicked 
regulations, and here were women hissing those 
who felt indignant at the share that Lady 
Henry Somerset had had in restoring those 
laws. The President had magnetism, ability 
and commanding eloquence, but they must not 
let these gifts carry them away. Many gladly 
put their whole being under the spell of Lady 
Henry’s attractive power, but they had to set 
against that one of the deepest and most vital 
questions of right and wrong. 

Miss Agnes Slack said that the White-ribbon 
movement was founded on love and on the 

comradeship of women. She thought that as 
Lady Henry had retracted her support of regu- 
lation, these principles réquired the matter to 
be henceforth ignored. A prominent Methodist 
preacher, who had at first taken strong ground 
against Lady Henry’s proposals, now said that 
he admired her more than ever, since she had 
had the courage to come down on her knees and 
publicly recant, as only a great-hearted, Christ- 
like woman could do. Let the B.W.T.A. say 
that though she had made a blunder they still 
trusted her. | What a loss she would be to the 
Association! Her name was one to conjure 
with to audiences in the country, and it would 
be a great national loss to cease to have her as 
President. 

Mrs. Pearsall Smith declared that far greater 
disunion would be caused in the Association 
if Lady Henry went.than if she stayed. If it 
were only Lady Henry to be considered, she 
would advise her to give it all up and go and be 
at ease, but this would be disastrous to the 
British and to the world’s work in temperance 
and to the woman’s cause in England. 

Miss Bertha Mason urged that great principles 
were to be considered before any persons, and 
that to ignore principle for a person was the 
most damaging course to the work. 


Mrs. Gledstone said she, and those who, with 
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her, held social purity a cause second to none, 
felt very keenly the position in which Lady 


Henry had placed their Association before the 


world. She could not forget that our Indian 


sisters are again suffering under laws that were 
abolished till last year Lady Henry led them 


wrong, and many of them followed like a flock 


of sheep. If she had led them against the 


proposed re-introduction of regulation, how 
warmly they would have followed her. 
wished to know how Lady Henry proposed now 
to lead them, so as to make amends for their 
inaction at the critical moment last year? 


She 


Mrs. Boden maintained that if they now 


rejected Lady Henry, after she had recanted, 
the public would believe that they disapproved 
of the recantation. 


Mrs. Henry Kingsley said the Association was 


not suffering from anything that Lady Henry 
had done, but only from the irritation caused 
by those who opposed her. They were a 
minority, and Lady Henry must pay no atten- 
tion to them ; she (the speaker) was president 
of three branches, and every member, to her 
heart’s core, was loyal to’ Lady Henry, so let 
her give them their heart’s desire by taking her 
position at their head as their perfectly trusted 
leader. 


Mrs. Bamford Slack said Lady Henry was 


feeling her way back, and it was for them to 
take her by the hand and lead her to where her 
feet would be set fast. The enemy had got one of 
their generals and kept her for ten months ; but 
they scored in recovering her, and must rally 
round her without any more unseemly wrangles. 


Mrs. Skinner said that to forgive and love 


was not necessarily to restore to a position of 
leadership. God forgave Moses, but did not 
allow him to lead Israel"to the Promised Land. 
While so much was said of Lady Henry’s feel- 
ings, she wished them to think of the noble, 
aged woman who saw the work of her life-time 
undone by Lady Henry and others— Mrs. 
Josephine Butler. 


Miss Anna Gordon denied that Miss Willard’s 


health was affected by her sorrow at Lady 
Henry’s propounding her regulation scheme ; 
the only thing that brought a cloud of sorrow to 
her face was when she heard that women were 
persecuting Lady Henry for that scheme. 


A vote was' then taken by standing. The 


numbers were not counted, but the Editor of 
the S1cNaL (who was not a delegate, but at the 


Press table) computed that about one-fifth of 


those present stood up to express their objec- 
tion to the re-election of Lady Henry 


Somerset. 
The vote was taken on Thursday morning, 
and the figures in the ballot were announced as 


follows :— 


For Lady Henry Somerset as 

President aes nee ee 
Against Lady Henry as President 
Scattered Votes ... oe ie 


Total ... 


530 
71 
2 . 


603 


Lady Henry Somerset expressed her accept- 
ance of the position, and her hope that she 
might be able to do good service hereafter. 

Mrs. Pearsall Smith, Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
Miss Agnes Slack, Miss Gorham, and Mrs. 
Osborn were re-appointed to their previous 
respective positions in the Association. 

Resolutions were passed approving of the 
Direct Veto, Sunday Closing, Legislation for 
Inebriates, against State Regulation of Vice, 
opposing the Sale of Drink to Children, in favour 
of Woman’s Suffrage, and on some other 
analogous subjects. 


May 19, 1898. 


Probably the question that aroused most 
interest next to the Presidency was that of— 


SACRAMENTAL WINE. 

SHALL THERE BE A ‘‘ DEPARTMENT’ TO SECURE 
THE USE OF NON-INTOXICATING WINE FOR 
THE COMMUNION TABLE ? 

This subject has been previously before the 


Association, and the history of it in Committee 
is given concisely in the following extract from. 
the Executive Committee’s Report :— 


NON-ALCOHOLIC WINE AT THE SACRAMENT, 
A great deal of dissatisfaction having been 


expressed at the management of this depart. 
ment, the subject was brought before the 
Annual Council, and the proposition was made 
that the department as a department should be 
abolished. After discussion, the Annual Council 
decided to leave the matter in the hands of the 
new National Executive Committee, to appoint 
a committee to consider the question. At the 
first meeting of the new National Executive held 
on June 8rd, 1897, the whole subject was care- 
fully considered and discussed. The committee 
realised very fully the grave importance of the 
question, and the extreme desirability of the 
universal use of non-alcoholic wine at the 


sacrament of the Lord’s Supper: But it was 


also realised that the Communion was to many 
of our members the most sacred and solemn 
part of their religious worship, and could 


not, therefore, be treated as the other 


departments ; and since in the Church of 
England there are special difficulties in the use 
of unfermented wine in the Sacrament, it is a. 
violation of our unsectarian principles to make 


any public attack upon it. It was felt. by the 


Committee that an association, professedly un- 


sectarian as the N.B.W.T.A. has always been, 


ought not to have any public department of 


work that infringed upon the most sacred reli- 
gious convictions of any of its member, and that 
while we could and ought each one of us to do 


privately everything possible to educate public 


epinion in regard to the subject, and bring 
about a change in all denominations in the 


matter, we should not officially take up & 


department that is grievous and antagonistic to 
one particular Church, and that is strongly 
objected to by some of our members. 

After a full discussion, Miss Lees moved, and 
Mrs. Price Hughes seconded :— 

“That the Department, as a Department, be 

dropped, and that members be urged to carry 
on the work in their private capacity.” 
This was carried by a large majority. Seven- 
teen members abstained from voting on the 
ground that, although they strongly disapproved 
of abolishing the Department, they were not. 
prepared, since it had been stated that many 
members of the Church of England were pre- 
vented joining the Association in consequence 
of this Department, to vote in favour of its 
retention. 

In the December meeting, Mrs. J. Millar, of 
Edinburgh, gave notice that she should move at 
the next meeting of the committee that the 
question of the non-alcoholic wine should be 
reconsidered. Inthe February meeting, in the 
absence of Mrs. Millar, the following resolution: 
was moved in her place by Mrs. Lamb :— 

“ That this meeting of the National Executive 
Committee, recognising the great necessity of 
educating public opinion on the question of 
using non-alcoholic wine at the Sacrament, 
resolves that the decision of the National 
Executive of June 4th, 1897, in abolishing this 
department be reconsidered, that the depart- 
ment be re-established, and that a suitable 
superintendent be appointed.” 
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The executive then passed this resolution. | 
Nevertheless, no superintendent was appointed, | 
and so, on the agenda of the Annual Council, 
the question was again raised on Thursday last 
by the following motion :— 

‘Non-Alcoholic Wine Department.—Pro. | 
posed by Manchester Union, endorsed by Hull, | 
Sunderland, Waterloo and Blundellsands, and 
Maple Street branches. 

“That we respectfully request the 
N.B.W.T.A. to restore this department as part | 
of its national work.” 

Mrs. Gamble moved this on behalf of Man- 
chester, and Mrs. Dann, Mrs. McKinnon, and 
many other speakers supported it. Miss Agnes 
Slack asserted that the department antagonised 
members of the Church of England, and cited “a 
peer’s daughter ” whose only objection to be&om- 
ing a member of the association was “' that sacre- 
ligious department. The feeling of the meeting 
was apparently strongly in favour of restoring 
the department, but a majority voted in 
favour of an amendment proposed by Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith, which refused to re-establish 
the department in the following way: ‘“ That 
this Council requests the Executive to carry on 
the unfermented wine movement as a national 
work by placing it on a special lecture list, and 
urging the branches to take steps to bring the | 
matter before ministers of Churches.” | 


THE “Y’S” WORK. 

A resolution which caused a good deal of 
amusement was the following about the con- 
stitution of the young women’s branch :— 
‘“‘Young men cannot hold any office, but they 
are entitled to vote, and they can serve on 
committees and assist in departments of 
work.” 

The Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell, who brought 
forward the motion, said she did not exactly | 
advocate its adoption, as, after thinking about | 
it for a number of years, and changing her mind | 
every day about its advantages and disadvan. | 
tages, she was now unable to express a definite | 
opinion. (I.aughter.) Fiveof the ‘‘ Y” branches | 
allowed young men votes, but this practice was | 
carried on sub rosa, not being officially recog. | 
nised. 

Miss F. Bennett, in seconding the motion, 
said that any branch which had allowed votes 


to young men had not done wrong. They 
should use the young men and employ them for 
the good of the cause. In her particular branch 


_ there were 800 members, eighty of whom were 
|men, and they were proud of them, and so 


would her listeners be if they only knew them. 
(Cheers.) Many objected to young men mixing 
with the members—some of the “ young’”’ men 
were between sixty and seventy years of age— 
because of the frivolity that might arise, but 
she had never yet seen, heard, or known any- 
thing of the kind. There were a lot of young 
abstainers growing up, and the ‘“ Y's” were 
proud to take them in, and as there was no 
age limit there was no reason why they should 
not keep them till they were ninety. 

Mme. Antoinette Sterling thought that boys 
should be brought up with their sisters. It was 
&@ most monstrous thing to pack them away in 
a branch to themselves just as they were 
beginning to love the girls. It was a shame. 
(Loud cheers and laughter.) 

Miss Swankie Cameron gravely remarked that 
the subject was being treated in too frivolous a 
manner. She seriously hoped the motion 
would be lost. What were they? They called 
themselves the Young British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association. They were the nursery 
and school for the B.W.T.A. Hitherto men, 
young and old, had had it all their own 
way, but now women were beginning to see that 
it was time they had a share in management. 
When there were men and women together 
they were supposed to be frivolous. Indeed 
many branches had great difficulty in conduct- 
ing meetings when they had young men and 
women together. If the young men came in 
they would occupy the first place, and the 
women would sit round and say “ aye”’ or “nay,” 
and soon. The branches were not formed for 
that. (Hear, hear.) If they failed they might 
allow men to have votes, but so far they had 
not, and she did not think they would. If they 
did have in the men, they would have to alter 
the title of the association. 

Miss Fawcett, of the Tulse Hill and West 
Norwood branch, said that her section had 
given young men a vote. In the constitution 
men were allowed to serve on committees, and 
they were glad to have one or two. She would be 
sorry to do without them. (Laughter.) She had 


heard it said, “If you don't give us the 
vote, we won't have anything to do with the 
association.” She knew this was meant. 
What a lot of attractions there were for young 
men. They had clubs and societies innumerable. 
Anyone with brothers knew that they could 
be out every night on pleasure, so the sisters 
thought they would try to keep a hold on 
them, and one way of doing this was to give 
them the vote. If they could do good to a 
man, why not let them do it ? 

Mrs. Bracey Wright urged that it was a 
woman's society, and they could not admit men 
to voting privileges. In her branch there were 
12 young men, four of whom were her sons— 
but if she had a daughter she would not 
allow her to join a branch where the young 
men were officers. If they had the vote. would 
not they vote some of themselves as officers? 
It could not be a woman's society if it was 
officered by men. 

Miss Lile pleaded for those young women 
who were naturally nervous when it came to 
transacting business before young men. 
She had no brothers to look after, but she was 
interested in other people’s. (Loud laughter.) 

Mrs. McLaren then put the motion, which 
she declared to be carried by the ‘‘ noes.” 

DUXHURST HOME FOR INEBRIATE WOMEN. 

The committee reported that at their February 
meeting the management of Duxhurst was 
brought forward. At the meeting, Mrs. Eva 
McLaren, the treasurer, said she was prepared 
to answer all questions fully. She stated, at 
present Lady Henry Somerset is legally respon- 
sible for all the financial part of the scheme, no 
one else being in any way involved. She also 
stated that it had been impossible to appoint 
trustees on account of the fact that no way had 
yet been found of relieving them from financial 
responsibility, and no one was willing to accept 
the post until this could be arranged. After 
discussion, the following resolution was passed: 
‘That, in the opinion of this committee, it is 
extremely desirable that a clear and business- 
like statement shall be placed before the 
Council at their next meeting, as to how far the 
B.W.T.A. is legally responsible for the main- 
tenance and management of the Industrial 
Farm Colony.” 
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SIGNALS. FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


In Committee on the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill, Sir Charles Dilke moved to 
introduse the same clause that Mr. Walter 
McLaren got passed in the English Local 
Government Act, namely, adistinct declara- 
tion that neither sex nor marriage should 
cequaly a voter otherwise qualified. As 
previously, this proposal for the equality 
of women with men in regard to the 
new Councils was objected to on the 

art of the Government—it is remark- 
able how little practical use it appears to 
be that Mr. Arthur Balfour is a Suffragist. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, in charge of the Bill, 
assured Sir Chas. Dilke that it was intended 
to over-ride any such disabilities, that 
‘there could be no doubt about it,’’ but 
still he refused to insert the few words 
that would have prevented any question 
ever being raised on the point. 

* * * 

Lady Henry Somerset was re-elected 
President of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association at the.annual meeting 
by a vote of about seven to one in the 
ballot. It is not quite certain how much 
this means, for many branches refrained 
from sending delegates, and the ballot was 
not taken in an orthodox and strict manner. 
But it is clear that she has a large majority 
in the Association who are still willing to! 
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keep her as their representative before the 
public, notwithstanding her excursion at 
the critical moment into the ranks of the 
enemy on a most vital question. Her 
recantation on that subject, of course, 
made a great difference in the opinion of 
many members on their duty as to her 
re-election. It is, undoubtedly, a very 
different matter to have a President who 
has changed her mind on the subject, and 
to have one, as the B.W.T.A. had for ten 
months, actively advocating the legislation 
that is so degrading to women, and so 
demoralising to the community. n- 
sidering the prestige fhat Lady H. 
Somerset’s name gives, @the help that 
her wealth affords, and the personal 
attractiveness that she possesses, it was 
a hard thing for any members of the 
B.W.T.A. to see the duty of parting with 
her. But, on the other hand, her retention 
is a blow to those who have believed 
that woman’s vote and influence was sure 
and safe in such matters as State 
provision for vice. It is distressing to 
those who held such faith in women’s 
morals to learn that women have not felt 
that one who could find it in her heart 
and mind possible ever to advocate the evil 
thing, cannot be regarded as their leader. 
On such a matter we had hoped that the 
very instincts of women would compel 
them to be steadfast in opposing the wrong 
and its abettors; so that they would 
sacrifice any personal feeling and any other 
considerations in order to demonstrate to 
male rulers that in this regard, at any rate, 
women must be counted as standing 
alltogether in opposition. But if women 
can ‘‘make mistakes,” and if they can 
condone defection by their leaders, in regard 
to what this paper, under Lady Henry 
Somerset's own editorship, so truly called 
‘the ever-to-be-execrated’’ laws in ques- 
tion—if they can join in what Frances 
Willard called ‘‘ this conspiracy against 
human nature ”"—what is the use of their 
getting the Suffrage, or in any way inter- 
mingling in public affairs ? 
* * * 

It was deeply painful to sit and hear the 
speakers hissed who urged that Lady 
Henry should be allowed to stand aside 
for a time, as the only way in which to 
show that the B.W.T.A. did not recognise 
as representing them one capable of being 
misled on such a point. It was really 
awful (using the word in its proper sense 
—it struck awe to one’s heart for mankind) 
to hear a woman declare that Lady Henry’s 
opinions on such a matter were of no more 
consequence to other members of the 
B.W.T.A. than Lady Henry’s opinions on 
matters of dress! It was sad to hear others 
say that the opposition to Lady Henry’s 
presidency, eveu while she still actively was 
working for regulation, was ‘‘ persecution ”’ 
of her, and ‘‘ unseemly wrangling’”’ and 
‘‘causing irritation.”” Poor lady! sur- 
rounded by those who can speak thus to 
her on a question vital to her soul’s pro- 
gress. And how heavy is the responsi- 
bility that rests on her for the lowering the 
standard of others toso exculpate, or excuse, 
or cover up and pretend to regard as im- 
material, wavering thoughts on such a 
vital subject as the relation of the State to 
that canker of society! If this life be 
indeed a probation for another, and if the 
growth of the soul and the help it gives to 
the advance of others to a higher plane is 
the most important fact’ in its earthly 


history, the painful incident of last year is | 


indeed miserable. It is a cause for satis- 
faction that amidst such influences she 
was able to reclaim her wiser self, and that, 
helped by those more truly faithful friends 
who appeared to be her opponents, she 
withdrew from her support of such laws 
in time to save her “thick and thin” 
followers from the shame of justifying 
her re-election even as a supporter of them. 
The effort that she must have made in so 
retracting was no-doubt great and noble, 
and does honour to her heart and con- 
science. But the faith and hope with 


which we regarded her as a born leader for 


the cause of women cannot be revived by 
a retractation. 
to principle, are assuredly part of a leader's 
qualifications. 


Insight, and steadfastness 


* * * 


Something must be allowed, in con- 
sidering the action of the B.W.T.A.’s 
majority, for the inexperience of women in 

ublic business, and their want of practice 
in considering the effect of their actions on 
the minds of the public and the more 
distant results in practical politics. The 
question of the retention of a ‘“ depart- 
ment” for urging the use of non-intoxi- 
cating sacramental wine was an illustration. 
There could be little doubt that a great 
majority of the Council meeting was in 
favour of the restoration of the department ; 
but they were led to vote against it with 
the greatest ease, by a resolution for some- 
thing different and of far less significance. 
They evidently did not apprehend the sig- 
nificance of their expunging the “ depart- 
ment’’ from the list of adopted subjects 
on which the Association is agreed—if they 
had appreciated it, they would have voted 
differently, for it was evident that they did 
not sympathise with the arguments pre- 
sented for its abolition. So undoubtedly a 
great many of them do not appreciate the 
sense of indifference on the part of women 
about C.D. Acts that will be conveyed 
to politicians by their personal affection 
for Lady Henry being shown to be 
stronger than their opposition to such 
legislation. They think that their passing 
a resolution against the Acts will over- 
balance the influence of their retention of 
the leader who has shown herself doubtful 
on the matter. The Parliamentary leaders 
of the Abolition crusade may well ask those 
who do see clearly the immense power of 
the opposition forces, and the result of such 
a decision, to concentrate their strength 
on educating our women better on the 
topic. Oh! it cannot be that women are 
essentially wrong about it. 


* * * 


For the minority who were loyal in such 
difficult circumstances, not to a person, 
but to the far wider interests of women’s 
advancement, an equal standard of morality, 
and the public good—who haveseen the full 
scope and consequence of the case, and 
the overmastering necessity for showing 
political leaders that women’s support and 
influence cannot be got for such vile sex 
legislation—I will say no word of love and 
praise from myself, deeply as I honour their 
courage, clearness of vision, and stedfast 
adhesion to the highest cause of morality 
and humanity ; but I will pass on to them 
the following message to women Abolition 
workers from Mrs. Josephine Butler : 


“‘ During the many years in which Sir James 
Stansfeld stood in the front of our movement, 
he never ceased to urge upon women their own 
special and great respunsibility in this warfare. 
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There are thousands of good men now gathered 
around the standard which he bore up with so 
strong an arm. There are elect spirits among 
those men, who have made sacrifices for the 
cause of justice and of womanhood, and who 
never fail in loyalty to our principles. We 
thank God for this. But women are pro- 
videntially called to be the soul and spirit of 
this movement. He used to warn us faithfully 
and gravely of inevitable failure if we should 
ever slacken our zeal, or cease to draw from 
the deepest and highest sources of inspiration 
the insight and power which are needed from 
day to day, against an ever aggressive foe. He 
would not allow that it would ever be right or 
safe for this cause to be wholly given over into 
the hands of any number of men, even the 
wisest, the most true, the holiest. This was 
his strong conviction, and he was right. The 
future of victory or defeat does not depend 
upon the exact proportion of the different 
forces brought to bear upon the evil opposed, 
or on the question whether men are or 
are not more fitted and able for this 
work than women. That future depends on 
the fidelity of those who are called to the work, 
whoever they may be, Undoubtedly,—and this 
was made providentially as clear as daylight, 
from the earliest dawn of our convictions on 
the subject,—undoubtedly women were called 
to arise in the name of the All-powerful and 
All-pure, and in His strength to storm this 
Bastille of injustice and foul wrong; and 
‘if He, looking down from heaven upon this 
conflict on earth, should see His first-called 
faltering or faint-hearted, or drawn into side 
issues, or, through the strength of long-inherited 
traditions of the superior wisdom of men in all 
‘matters which touch upon the public interest, 
abandoning, with avparent humility, this 
responsibility, and placingit in the hands of 
others; will He then continue to give victory 
all along the line? How was it with His 
ancient people? When a flaw was found in 
the ranks of those who opposed His enemies 
and theirs, there was defeat, whole or partial. 
I believe the heart of womanhood is sound in 
this matter, and that the Spirit of the Living 
God is now, and will be, grantedin a fuller men- 
sure than ever before to those who are gathering 
round this standard.” 
* «* * 


A striking testimony has been borne to 
the devotion and energy displayed by an 
Englishwoman during the recent distress 
in India. Of Miss Theobald, of the Baptist 
Zenana Mission in Bhiwani, the Deputy- 
Commissioner says: ‘‘ Itis no exaggeration 
to say that Miss Theobald was the most 
conspicuous figure in the distribution of 
charitable relief, While never neglectful 
of the duties imposed upon her by her 
calling, she gave to the relief of hunger and 
suffering an amount of attention and care 
which few of her sex have the physical 
strength to afford, and all the time she 
kept the religious and secular operations 
strictly apart. All through the hot weather 
and the rains she lived in the city, with 
few of the appliances which are so neces- 
sary for Europeans, if they are to keep 
their health; and when cholera appeared, 
she deliberately gave up her annual holiday 
in order to do what she could to mitigate 
its ravages.” 

*  * 

The new Adam has appeared in Australia 
—could we find him, I wonder, here? 
The Melbourne Age publishes the following 
bright, though anonymous, letter, in which 


are several interesting points that our: tolerable, 


readers will readily note as applicable to 
this country as well as to the Colony :— 


‘Your report of the Bishop of Melbourne's 
utterances at a temperance society's 
meeting is most disappointing. He says 
he was deeply impressed by a story told in 
the police-court by a man who said, ‘ She 
nags me and I drink.’ I do not think 
drunkards’ excuses are to be relied on, as 
it seems to me to be part of their disease 
to blame everyone but themselves. The 
old Adam is not dead yet—only sleeping 
sometimes, and very much in evidence at 
others. ‘It was the woman who did it.’ 
I have always thought, since I was capable 
of understanding, how mean it was in 
Adam to blame his wife, and the only 
excuse that I could find for him was that 
he was so very youvg at the time. ‘She 
does not know how to make home a com- 
fort,’ the Bishop adds, ‘or how to pro- 
duce the sweet silvery voice when the man 
comes home from his work.’ Surely, to 
make a home, the brave manly and sweet 
womanly element both need to be present. 
Poor mothers, poor wives have enough to 
bear without taking the blame of their hus- 
bands’ misdeeds on their shoulders. Then 
again, who is to blame if the woman drinks ? 
Whoever heard it was the man’s fault? 
The woman may be enclosed in a miser- 
ably insanitary street and house, working 
twelve or fourteen hours under pitiful con- 
ditions, too overborne by trouble to cul- 
tivate either the sweet smile or silvery 
voice. Let us deal firmly and as tenderly 
as needful with our male as well as female 
inebriates, but let us be fair in ascribing 
reasons for their inebriety. There are 
many men who will seize the words of 
Bishop Goe to use against their wives, and 
my letter is the outcome of having heard 
a good wife and mother thus assailed before 
noon to-day. ‘It is the women who drive 
men to drink—ask Bishop Goe! —he 
knows !’” 

* * * 

The miseries of Englishwomen married 
to Indians who have courted them in Eng- 
land, have often been descanted upon in 
this and other papers. The wife comes to 
India and not infrequently finds herself 
shut up in a Mahommedan zenana, while 
in other cases, even if not so bad as that, 
everything is so different to her own ideas 
of what is proper, that an Englishwoman 
cannot possilly be happy. The same thing 
seems to be occurring with regard to China, 
end has aroused the Committee of the 
Shanvhai branch of the China Association 
to action. The practice of the con- 
tracting of marriages in England be- 
tween English girls and Chinese subjects 
has not as yet become very common, but 
has reached a point where it can no 
longer be ignored. ‘‘ Such unions,”’ the 
Committee remark, ‘‘are not illegal, and 
from some points of view possibly not im- 
proper, and it is consequently im;ossible 
to call upon the authorities to interfere ; 
but the Committee desire to point out as 
strongly as they can that the present 
condition of affairs in China is such as to 
make the chances of a happy result of such 
a marriage almost nil, while there is not 
the slightest prospect of any change taking 
place during the Jifetime of the present 
generation sufficient to justify an English. 
woman in counting on even a tolerably 
comfortable life if allied to a Chinese 
husband. So long as the married couple 
reside in Europe. the result may he 
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returns sooner or later to China, and 
there, whatever the husband may do, the 
position of the foreign wife is in the 
present state of Chinese society absolutely 
intolerable.” 

* * 


It is said that the young Queen of 
Holland does not wish to marry. Free- 
dom is truly a sweet boon; but the more 
we care for the maintenance of a high 
standard of social morals urder a female 
sovereign, the more we must regret it if 
the girl Queen does not combine home life 
with her future wider career as a monarch. 
And it will require exceptional strength of 
will on her part to abd in her freedom. 
In all England’s Elizabeth's wonderful 
history, nothing is more remarkable than 
her steady determination from the very 
first not to marry. That she should 
decide and declare after her accession that 
‘‘in this realm of England there shall be 
but one mistress and no master ’’ is not so 
surprising as it is that she resisted the 

leas of suitors and the strongest orders of 

er sister in her early girlhood, when it 
was very doubtful indeed that she would 
ever become Queen of England herself. 
There is an amusing paper in the Records 
giving Sir Thomas Pope’s account of a 
conversation that he had with Elizabeth 
by Queen Mary’s orders, on a proposal to 
Elizabeth by the King of Sweden. The 
wise Princess, ‘after a little pause taken,” 
replied that several good offers had been 
made to her during Edward the Sixth’s 
life, ‘‘ whereupon,” she went on, ‘‘I made 
my humble suit to his Highness, that it 
would like the same to give me leave to 
remain in that estate in which I was, which 
best liked or pleased me. And in good 
faith, I pray you say unto her Highness I 
am even at this present of the same mind, 
and 30 intend to continue, with her 
Majesty's favour ; and assuring her High- 
ness I so well like this estate as I persuade 
myself there is not any kind of life com- 
parable unto it.” So spake the youthful 
Elizabeth, aged twenty, on marriage and 
maidenhood. But was there ever a man who 
believed in the voluntary and designed 
celibacy of a woman? Sir Thomas Pope 
tells us that, ‘her pardon first taken,” 
he intimated that he was sure that she 
would yet be very pleased to marry if the 
right man came along. ‘‘Thereunto her 
Grace answered : ‘ What I shall do hereafter 
I know not, but I assure you on my truth 
and fidelity, and as God be merciful unto 
me, Iam not at this time otherwise minded 
than as I have declared unto you.’ ’’ Never- 
theless, the still unconverted Sir Thomas 
added, ‘‘And yet, percase the Queen’s 
Majesty may conceive this rather to pro- 
ceed of a maidenly shamefacedness than 
upon any such certain determination.” 
We of to-day know Hlizabeth better than 
this old gentleman who talked over her 
marriage with her in her teens ! 


Women’s Tota ABsTINENCE Union.— A 
drawing-room meeting for nurses was given by 
the Lady Elizabeth Biddulph, President of the 
Union, at 19, Ennismore Gardens, S.W. In 
the unavoidable absence of her ladyship, the 
guests were received by Miss Biddulph, the 
Hon. Mrs. Bernard Mallet being also present. 
Mrs. Brooks, hon. sec., presided, and addresses 
were given by Dr. Norman Kerr, F.L.S., Mrs. 
Terrell and Mrs. Finlay. Lady Normanton 


but almost every Chinaman! kindly presided at the piano. 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 
‘“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER XII—Continued. 

On Nationat Epvucation. 


RELIGION, pure source of comfort in this 
vale of tears! how has the clear stream been 
muddied by the dabblers, who have presump- 
tuously endeavoured to confine in one narrow 
channel the living waters that ever flow to- 
wards God—the sublime ocean of existence! 
What would life be without that peace which 
the love of God, when built on humanity, alone 
can impart? Every earthly affection turns 
back, at intervals, to prey upon the heart that 
feeds it ; and the purest effusions of benevolence, 
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those that are afterwards more under the 
direction of reason. In youth, the fondest 
friendships are formed, the genial juices 
mounting at the same time, kindly mix; or, 
rather the heart, tempered for the reception of 
friendship, is accustomed to seek for pleasure 


in something more noble than the gratification 


of appetite. 


In order, then, to inspire a love of home and 


domestic pleasures, children ought to be 
educated at home, for riotous holidays only 
make them fond of home for their own sakes. 
Yet, if private education produce. self-impor- 
tance, or insulate a man in his family, the evil 
is only shifted, not remedied. 


This train of reasoning brings me back to a sub- 


ject on which I mean to dwell, the necessity of 
establishing proper day schools. — 


Bat these should be national establishments, 


Tus windows of the great house were darkened, 
the door-bell was muffled, and the pave. 
ment in front strewn with rushes, while the 
physician's carriage waited long outside. 


with closed eyes. 
her in anxious ministration, but the expression 
of the wan features never altered, and, beyond 
a faint monosyllable elicited with difficulty in 
reply to a question, no words came from the 
pallid lips. 
glances. 


looking at his watch. 


often rudely damped by man, must mount as a 
free-will offering to Him who gave them birth, 
whose bright image they faintly reflect. 

‘In public schools, however, religion, con- 
founded with irksome ceremonies and unrea- 
sonable restraints, assumes the most ungracious 
aspect: not the sober austere one that com- 
mands respect whilst it inspires fear; but a 
ludicrous cast, that serves to point a pun. 

The desire of living in the same style as the 
rank just above them, infects each individual 
and every class of people, and meanness is the 
concomitant of this ignoble ambition; bat 
those professions are most debasing whose 
ladder is patronage; yet, out of one of these 
professions the tutors of youth are, in general, 
chosen. But, can they be expected to inspire 
independent sentiments whose conduct must 
be regulated by the cautions prudence that is 
ever on the watch for preferment ? 

So far, however, from thinking of the morals 
of boys, I have heard several masters of schools 


for whilst schoolmasters are dependent on the 
caprice of parents, little exertion can be 
expected from them, more than is necessary 
to please ignorant people. Indeed, the 
necessity of a master’s giving the parents 
some sample of the boy’s abilities, which, 
during the vacation, is shown to every visitor, 
is productive of more mischief than would at 
first appear. . 


Without great good luck, a sensible, con- 
scientious man would starve before he could 
raise a school, if he disdained to bubble weak 
parents by praclising the secret tricks of the 
craft. 


In the best regulated schools, where swarms 
are not crammed together, many bad habits 
must be acquired ; but, at common schools, the 
body, heart, and understanding are equally 
stunted, for parents are often only in quest of 
the cheapest school, and the master could not 
live if he did not take a much greater number 
than he could manage himself; nor will the 


came forward to meet him. 


Allison ?’’ said he. 
there.”’ 


Mr. Allison grasping the arms of his chair as if 
to steady himself. 
masterful face were drawn, and drops stood on 
his forehead. 


tion, Mr. Allison?” said the physician. 
it be that some secret grief or anxiety is preying 
upon your wife’s mind?” 


thing ?” 
to me only as the remotest possibility. The 


facts of the case are these: the force of Mrs. 
Allison’s disease is broken, and she is abso- 


argue that they only undertook to teach Latin 
and Greek; and that they had fulfilled their 
duty by sending some good scholars to 
college. 

A few good scholars, I grant, may have been 
formed by emulation and discipline ; but, to 
bring forward these clever boys, the health and 
morals of a number have been sacrificed. The 
sons of our gentry and wealthy commoners are 
mostly educated at these seminaries, and will 
anyone pretend to assert that the majority, 
making every allowance, come under the 
description of tolerable scholars ? 

It is not for the benefit of society that a few 
brilliant men should be brought forward at the 
expense of the multitude. It is true that great 
men seem to start up, as great revolutions 
occur, at proper intervals, to restore order, and 
to blow aside the clouds that thicken over the 
face of truth; but let more reason and virtue 
prevail in society, and these strong winds would 
not be necessary. Public education, of every 
denomination, should be directed to form 
citizens ; butif you wish to make good citizens, 
you must first exercise the affections of a son 
and a brother. This is the only way to expand 
the heart; for public affections, as well as 
public virtues, must ever grow out of the 
private character, or they are merely meteors 
that shoot athwart a dark sky and disappear as 
they are gazed at and admired. 

Few, I believe, have had much affection for 
mankind who did not first love their parents, 
their brothers, sisters, and even the domestic 
brutes whom they first played with. The exercise 
of youthful sympathies forms the moral tem- 
perament ; and it is the recollection of these 
first affections and pursuits that gives life to 


scanty pittance allowed for each child permit 
him to hire ushers sufficient to assist in the 
discharge of the mechanical part of the busi- 
ness. 


Besides, whatever appearance the house 
and garden may make, the children do not 


enjoy the comfort of either, for they are con- 
tinually reminded by irksome restrictions that 
they are not at home, and the state-rooms, 


garden, &c. must be kept in order for the 


recreation of the parents; who, of a Sunday, 


visit the school, and are impressed by the very 
parade that renders the situation of their 
children uncomfortable. 


With what disgust have I heard sensible 
women—for girls are more restrained and 
cowed than boys—speak of the wearisome con- 
finement which they endured at school. Not 
allowed, perhaps, to step out of one broad walk 
in a superb garden, and obliged to pace with 
steady deportment stupidly backwards and 
forwards, holding up their heads and turning 
out their toes, with shoulders braced back, 
instead of bounding, as nature directs to 
complete her own design, in the various 
attitudes so conducive to health. The pure 
animal spirits, which make both mind and 
body shoot out, and unfold the tender blossoms 
of hope, are turned sour, and vented in vain 
wishes or pert repinings, that contract the 
faculties and spoil the temper ; else they mount 
to the brain, and sharpening the understanding 
before it gains proportionable strength, pro- 
duce that pitiful cunning which disgracefully 
characterises the female mind—and I fear will 
ever characterise it whilst women remain the 
slaves of power ! 


(To be continued.) 


lutely without fever, yet she shows no sign of 
rallying. 


| beautiful and such a favourite—her friends must 
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Our Short Story. 
THE LOVE CURE. 


By Mary A. P. Sranspury. 


In the hushed chamber, Mrs. Allison lay stil? 
Doctor and nurse bent over 


The watchers exchanged significant. 
‘“‘ I will be back in an hour,” said the doctor, 
As he stepped into the hall, a waiting figure 


. “ How is she now, Doctor ?”’ 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Shall we go into the next room, Mr. 
‘“‘T will speak with you 


The two men sat down facing each other. 


The lines of his strong, 


‘May I venture to ask you a delicate ques- 
ity Can 


“** Secret grief—anxiety’? Certainly not! 
My dear doctor, how could you imagine such a. 


‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Allison. It occurred 


On the contrary, she constantly 
grows weaker. It is impossible to arouse her. 
There seems to be not only no physical 
response to the remedies employed, but she 
apparently lacks even the slightest interest in 
anything, including her recovery. Unless this 
condition be speedily changed—which appears 
altogether unlikely—I can no longer offer any 
hope. The patient is evidently drifting away 
from us, while we stand powerless to hold her 
back.” 

Mr. Allison groaned aloud and laid his face 
in his hands. The physician rose, and after 
a few sympathetic expressions, left him alone. 

Meanwhile, in the sick room, the nurse 
busied herself with conscientious care about her 
charge. There was no perceptible movement 
in the outlines of the quiet form lying upon 
the bed, and the skilled watcher had no sus- 
picion that behind the shut eyelids and 
apathetic features mind and spirit were still 
active. 

‘Tt isn’t so hard to die, after all,” ran the 
slow current of the sick woman’s thought. “It 
is easier than to live. One grows tired, some- 
how, after so many years. It seems sweet just 
to stop trying, and—let go! I have accom- 
plished so little of all I meant to do, but—the 
Lord understands ! 

‘“‘ The children will miss me for awhile—poor 
dears—but sorrow isn’t natural to young 
people. I’m not necessary to them as I was 
when they were little. It would have been 
dreadful to leave my babies, but now—it is 
different. Helen has her lover—Roger is & 
good man, and they will be going into a home 
of their own before long. And Dorothy—so 
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comfort her. And the boys—somehcw they ST rg ee ee | ee en a rae eee ey had been summoned home when his mother’s 


seem to have grown away from me a bit. I 
oughtn’t to mind it. It must be so, I suppose, 


illness began to cause apprehension. 
‘So it seemed. But she does not rally—she 


as boys grow into men. It wili be harder for | takes no notice.” 


their father ; but—he is so driven at the office 
—especially since he went into politics—that he 

can’t have time to mourn as he would have 
mourned years ago—when we were first 
married. How happy we were—so long—so 
long ago—in the little house in Carlton Street, 
where Helen was born! Henry has been a 
rising man. Any woman might be proud to be 
his wife. Somehow I’ve hardly kept pace with 
him, but I’ve loved him—loved him!” 

The air of the room had grown heavy, and 
the nurse set the door ajar. A sound of sup- 
pressed voices reached her ear, and she glanced 
anxiously towards the bed, but the sick woman 
showed no sign of consciousness. 

‘*T need not close the dbor,” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘ She hears nothing.” 

Once more skill and training were at fault. 
That which, in the nurse’s ears, was only an 
indistinct murmur, tothe nerve-sense sharpened 
by illness slowly separated itself into words 
which made their way to the consciousness 
awake and alert in the weak frame, as if 
spoken along some invisible telephone-line of 


the spirit. 

‘““O Helen!” Could it be Dorothy’s voice so 
broken and sobbing? ‘‘No hope! Did the 
doctor say that?” 


‘* None, unless her condition changer —those 
were his words, father told me.’’ The words 
dropped drearily like the trickling of water in a 
cave. 


‘‘ But she was better yesterday!” That was 


Rob, the handsome young undergraduate who | 
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Sole Manufacturers: 


‘But she can’t be going—to die—and leave 
us! She wouldn’t do such a thing—Mother!” 
The tones of sixteen-year-old Rupert were 
smitten through with incredulous horror. 

“IT don’t understand it,’’ answered the older 
sister. ‘She is ‘drifting away,’ the doctor 
says. Oh Dorothy! Oh boys!” she said, ina 
low, intense voice, ‘“‘ we haven't any of us looked 
after mother as we ought. We have always 
been so used to having her do for us. I have 
been miserably selfish since—since I had 
Roger. I didn’t mean it, but I see it all now.” 

‘* You haven’t been one-half so selfish as I,” 
sobbed Dorothy. ‘Here have I been rushing | 
here and there, evening after evening, and she 
often sitting by herself! I must have been out 
of my mind! As if all the parties and concerts 
in the world were worth so much to me as 
mamma’s little finger !” 

‘‘ And I’ve been so careless about writing’ her 
regularly.” There was a break in Rob's voice. 
‘‘There was always something or other going 
on out of study hours, and I didn’t realise. It 
was so easy to think mother wouldn’t mind. 
And now—why, girls, 1 never could go back to 
Oxford at all if there weren’t to be any more 
letters from mother ! ” 

‘*T haven’t kissed her good-night for ever so 
long,” said Rupert, ‘‘ I'd got a fool-notion that 
it was babyish. I always used to think I 
couldn't go to bed without it. I wonder if she 
ever missed it. I’ve seen her look at me some- 
times when I started up-stairs. What sort of 
& place would this be without mother? I never 
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could stand it—never! I should want to run 
away—or drown myself!” 

The door of the sick-room opened a little 
wider, and Mr. Allison entered noiselessly. 

‘Is there any change ?” he whispered. 

‘‘ Apparently none, Mr. Allison. She lies all 
the time like this. One hardly knows whether 
it be sleep or stupor.” 

‘“‘ How long"’—the strong man, choking, left 
the question unfinished. 

“It is hard to say,” answered the nurse, 
| pitifully. ‘But she has lost much within the 
last twenty-four hours.” 

The husband knelt at the foot of the bed, 
behind a screen which had been placed to shade 
the sick woman's face from the light, and rested 
his head upon the coverlet. 

‘* My little Nellie !’’ he moaned, as if uncon- 
scious of any other presence in the room. ‘* My 
rose of girls—my bride—the mother of my 
children—the heart of my heart! Spare her 
yet to me, O God! that I may aave time to 
teach her how much dearer she is to me than 
money, or lands, or honours! ‘Take her 
not—”’ 

‘* Mr. Allison !"’ 

It was the nurse who touched him. There 
was a quiver of suppressed excitement in her 
voice. He rose to his feet. His wife’s eyes 
were open—the pallid features illuminated. 
One wasted hand moved feebly towards him 
across the white counterpane. He fell again 
on his knees, and pressed the thin fingers to 
his lips. 

‘* Henry—darling "’—the faint, thrilling voice 
seemed to come from very far away—* don’t 
grieve—any more! I am yoing—to get well!” 

Long afterwards the doctor and nurse would 
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sometimes recall together the unexpected 
\recovery of Mrs. Allison. 

‘‘I¢ was no cure of mine,” the doctor would 
say. ‘Medicine had nothing to do with it. 
She was as nearly gone as she possibly could 
be without actually ceasing to breathe, when 
she simply made up her mind to live! A 
marvellous case!” 


Not so marvellous, perhaps, good physician ! 


Only a righting for once of the disordered se- | 


quence of this topsy-turvy world! 

If the words of love and appreciation which 
beat so vainly at the closed bars of the coffiv- 
lid were spoken oftener into living eara, how 
many other weary feet might turn again from 
** the valley of the shadow!” ; 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
WHAT TO WEAR. 


Here we have the complete triumph of the 
trimmed and decorated skirt at which Dame 
Fashion has been hinting for the t few 
seasons. Bodices have not lost their decorated 
tendency, though no doubt they will in the 
course of a season or two ; fpr this is the rule— 
much-trimmed skirts and plain bodices, and 
vice versa. But in fashionable up-to-date gowns 
great attention is now paid to the skirt, and the 
bodices share in the decoration. 
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| arrangement in ribbon velvet over fancy silk on 
a plain material ground. This ‘“‘jam tart” idea 
is most popular, and can be applied in many 
variations. In the sketch it is made in gre 
cashmere, trimmed with blue-grey figured ilk 
and heliotrope velvet ribbon. The skirt is 
trimmed round the base with squares of the 
silk, ornamented with crossbars of the velvet 
ribbon ; the pouch bodice is of silk, trimmed 
with ribbon in the same way. The narrow 
sleeves are trimmed with ribbon on the 
shoulders and at the wrists. The fashionable 
gs has heliotrope shaded pansies and a grey 


We 

Our next figure (II), is a smart dress suitable 
either for demi-toilette for a quiet evening or 
for afternoon visiting wear, according to the 
material. Should a delicate toned silk with 
vest of crepe-de-chine, and lace rever-coverings, 
edged with satin ribbon, be chosen, there is the 
dinner or quiet evening gown. A more sub- 
stantial silk, a cashmere or face-cloth, or any 
summer foftly-draping fabric would equally 
make it fit for out-door wear in walking, to 
church, or ata party. The model sketched was 
in shot silk poplin. The skirt is made with two 
pleats at the back. It is trimmed round the 
back and sides with three straps of ribbon. The 
bodice is cut with slightly pouched fronts, which 
are trimmed across with two rows of ribbon. 
The rever collar is of silk, edged with ribbon, and 
arranged on either side of a full vest of light 
coloured silk. 

Then comes, in Figure III., an excellent 
example of how far the tailor gown can be 
decorated with braid. It is a coat and skirt 
costume, made in summer cloth. The skirt 
material forms two pleats at the back; the 
lower part of the skirt is ornamented with a 
braided design ; the jacket is braided to match ; 
the latter is made with loose fronts, the waist- 
belt being passed through the breast darts and 
fastened underneath; below the small square 
revers the jacket fastens with three large fancy 
buttons. This loose - fronted arrangement 
with the belt passing under, is new and rather 
becoming; it answers very well, it may be 
mentioned, for a tea jacket, allowing of any 
degree of ease that may be desired on occasion, 
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Ficure I. 


Take a glance at our fashion sketches as at 
once conveying much in the way of ideas, and 
putting you on a footing of intimacy with 
current styles in every detail from head-gear to 
foot of skirt trimmings. Take first, No. 1, with 
the interesting and most popular “ jam tart” 
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by having two buttons on the band under the 
loose piece. This braiding will not be at all 
difficult to copy and can be either in the same 
or contrasting tone with the cloth employed. 


—__ 


Fieure II, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
13, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.0, 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City. 


Telephone No. 2,496. 
Telegrayhic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proparisrors 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


SELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 

HOUSE, conducted on Christian principles. Home 
Comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly. 
Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles, 


Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


OO 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Hcl appointed Family Hotel and Boarding 

Ouse. Electric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 


an moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
ardng terms. Apply—ManaGErgss. 


AT PETER ROBINSON’S. 


For a concise view of the latest and most hand- 
some dress in every style, it is impossible to do 
better than go to Messrs. Peter Robinson's 
establishment at Oxford Circus. There is every- 
thing for ladies’ wear gathered under one roof, 
all in fine well-lit apartments, cheerfully shown 
by courteous assistants, and including the latest 
and most stylish goods. It must not be thence 
supposed that their charges are high, for in 
everything there is good value, and they aim at 
supplying the needs of the mother of many 
daughters or the girl with a small dress allow- 
ance, as well as of the fashionable woman who 
makes a point of being admired and up-to-date in 
her every article of dress. So large an estab- 
lishment buys on a big scale, and hence is able 
to obtain certain advantages, that Messrs. Peter 
Robinson faithfully give to their retail customers 
in their turn. 

Amongst the materials there are so mn 
lovely things that it is difficult to choose whic 
to describe. Special attention may, perhaps, 
be called to the silks, ranging from glacé and 
other fancy silks for blouses and young ladies’ 
wear, to the richest brocades for Court trains 
and receptions. The ‘‘ Bayadére” stripe—that 
is, running round the skirt and not down, and 
80 woven across the material, carries the 
greatest popularity this season. It is often so 
woven that when made up it gives the appear- 
ance of being all tucks ; sometimes it is plainer 
in effect. But all stripes that go across the 
stuff and not downwards, come in the descrip- 
tion of ‘“‘ Bayadére,” and therefore are admired 
as a novelty. 

Some of the silk for blouses begins as low as 
2s. 64d. per yard; the ground is a very bright 
glacé, with roundway stripes in blue on white, 
or pink, or green, or purple, all on white 
grounds. The same plan is followed in brocades, 
the ‘“‘ Bayadére”’ stripe appearing on the ground 
with other patterns and shades designed around 
it. ‘* Quadrille moiré mirror ” silks are a new 
and very handsome pattern, and have a ground 
that is both shot and watered, with a design 
then woven over it. An exquisite effect in shot 
silks without a pattern is ‘‘ velours soleil ’’; the 
surface is smooth and deep-looking like velvet, 
and the shadings under the surface are exquisite. 
One seen was like moonbeams, all blue and 
grey; and another, green and gold, exactly 
reproduced some of the most delicate effects 
of a sunset. Checks and bars are still in full 
fashion, in fact, enofmous quantities of checks 
and plaids are being sold for blouses. Messrs. 


Peter Robinson’s silk counters can show them | 


in every range of colour and pattern, from three 
tones of red to adelicate black and green or 
grey and violet narrow check. Some excellent 


firm qualities of silk for ladies’ dresses are sold | 
at 4s. 11d. per yard. In black silks, again, the | 


Bayadére stripe, moiré, raised satin bars on a 
plain silk ground, and other varieties of fancy 
silks are to be seen, as well as the broches 
and the plain bengalines and peau-de-soie that 
some ladies prefer to always wear. 

In the costuine cloth department attention may 


be called to the newest of materials made with 
insertions of lace woven into the fabric, so as 
to produce ~ many fashionable ——— 
are apparently argel composed o eer- 
tions; to do this 7 hand would be an inter- 
minable task, but it is quite unnecessary! A 
complete dress piece for this style can be had 
in fine cashmere or canvas for five guineas, or 


Ficure III. 


even less. While on the subject of hand-worked 
gowns, let me mention the superbly embroidered 
black silk skirts, glittering all over with sequins, 
and provided with material and similar trim. 
mings for the bodice, at eleven guineas, fit for 
a Mayoral or other very smart evening recep- 
tion. Worked muslins and all lace robes are 
again to’the fore, and are put over silk or 
cambric.-~i Black nets, and grenadines, and 
canvases, and other open weaves, are also to be 
much worn over coloured linings, and Messrs. 
Peter Robinson have a vast stock. Foulard is 
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“D.C.L.” Malt Extract is Sold in ‘Vins and Bottles by Grocers and Chemists every- 


where. 


It can also be obtained co.nbined with Cod Liver Oil, and in this form is 


highly recommended as a fortifier of the system against cold. Sole Manufacturers : 
The Distillers Company, Limited, Edinburgh. 
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Miss Agnes Weston’s Work. — The anni- 
versary meeting in connection with Miss 
Weston’s work in the Royal Navy was held in 
Exeter Hall. Miss Weston, who herself pre- 
sided, in reporting upon the work in which 
she has been engaged now for twenty-five 

ears, pointed out that whereas, when she 

it, there were no more than 60,000 all 
told in the service of the British Navy, there 
are now 100,000. With regard to the tem- 
perance department, she explained that the 
Royal Naval Tem ce Society, which she 
su tended, had branches on board every 

p in the service. On one occasion, in 
Devonport, nearly 2,000 men gathered at a tem- 
perance meeting held in the Royal Naval Barracks 
there, and at the close no fewer than 100 names 
wereenrolled. Some of her best hel in the 
temperance cause were stokers. During the 

year no fewer than 622,380 ‘“ Monthly 
Letters’ and 499,675 copies of ‘‘ Ashore and 
Afloat” had been sent out to men in the navy, 
merchant seamen and fishermen in all parts of 
the world. The work carried on at the Sailors’ 
Rests at Portsmouth and Devonport and other 
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TRE NEW LEMONADE. 


2 Gallons for 4id. 


Many people suffer from extreme thirst during 
the hot weather. Messrs. Foster Clark & Co. 
have supplied the want that has so long been felt 
by making a concentrated lemonade, which is far 
more economical than the ordinary lemonade. 
It is made from the finest lemons, and the great 
advantage is that it is partly manufactured in 
Italy, in the midst of the lemon orchards. The 
lemons are taken direct from the trees to the 
factory to commence their transformation into 
the Eiffel Tower Lemonade. You can get thirty- 
two tumblers (or two gallons) for fourpence half. 
penny. If you cannot get it from your grocer, 
send sixpence to G. Foster Ciark & Co., No. 67, 
Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. Sole manu- 
facturers of ‘‘ E1rret Tower Lemonade.” 


another popular material; nothing looks nicer 
or feels cooler for a simple little gown, and in 
the ready-made costume department there were 
some dresses in foulard that showed that it 
can be smart, too, for the foulard was inter- 
rupted here and there by insertions of lace, 
under which a different colour was laid. 
Ao foulard had a blue lining to its stripes of 
insertion down the sides of the apron and 
on the bodice; and another dress returned the 
compliment, and had green under the black lace 
in the midst of navy and white foulard. It isa 
convenience to go from one department to 
another to get what you want, and it is also 
extremely interesting to have the opportunity 
which such a great house alone affords—of 
having a gratuitous show on the road of all the 


different classes of goods in the newest and 
nicest fashion. 
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Drugs Won't Do.‘ 


if you were made aware o: the many q 
thousands of unds absolutely 
thrown away m year to year q 
upon so-called curatives that are 
foisted upon a public only too wil- (| 
ling to believe the specious argu~ 
ments laid before them. (| 


Now, strength and muscular (| 
activity. rosy cheeks, Mpa apm 
and health, can be obtained without ( | 
medicine. 


It can be accomplished with a q 
perfect, flesh-forming, palatable, 
and agreeable Kood Beverage. 


B4Cocoa' 


is such a Food Beverage, possessing: 
as it does, wonde nourishing, q 
strengthening, and_ stimulative 
owers unsurpassed by any other 
‘ood Beverage. Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi- q 
Cocoa is not a medicine, It does 
simply what it is claimed to do, and 
its strengthening powers are being 
recognised to an extent hitherto (| 
unknown in the history of any 
preparation. 


Merit, and merit alone, is what we 
claim for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and q 
we are preparei to send to any (| 
reader who names this journal (a 
postcard will do), a dainty samvle (| 
tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and 
post prid. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d.. 9d., 
and 1s. 6d. It can be obtained from (| f 
all Grocers, Chemists and Stores, or 
from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 

60, 61 & 62, Bunhill Row, London, 
E.C. q 


any of those present would like to give a 
cabin, this could be done by their giving a sum 
of thirty guineas. Miss Wintz, Miss Weston’s 
colleague, presented some statistics with regard 
to the work carried on during the past year in 
the various rests. She said 178,527 men had 
slept on the premises during ten months, this 
number representing 31,000 more than in any 
previous year. The money taken over the 
counter at Portsmouth amounted to £7,570, 
and at Devonport £7,235, and at the branch 
house £1,100. The total was £1,000 more than 
during any previous twelve months. At the 
close of the meeting a number of blue- 
jackets testified to Miss Weston’s work. 


places had secured the warm appreciation of the ; 
C Royal family, notably the Duchess of York. 
FREE TRIAL OF (| It soetaded & eda Sr a abe Sailors’ 
wives, of which her Roy ighness was “Rage. 
SOMETHING ( patroness, and meetings for the spiritual, Og @ yaw ary 
THAT WILL DO. @ moral and social improvement of the men and 4 = 
< yom As peers & patra of buildings was its — Wri § 
— 3— g erected at Portsmouth, to contain 200 WiCw 2 = 
You would be perfectly astonished more cabins, which were so greatly needed. If Masow. 4 | / | “a g 
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EPPS’S COCOAINE, 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 4 
finely-flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a produc, which 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially t~king the 
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JAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


FASTBOURNE. Comfortable Apartments on 
the sea front. Apply—Mrs. F. Horsnat1, 
89 Royal Parade. 
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DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1/- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.O. 


The Science of a New Life. 


By JOHN -COWAN, MD. 


A book well worth gossessing by every thoughtful man 
and woman. 


Price 12/- net, post free. 


This book has received the highest testimonials and 
commendations from leading medica! and religious critics ; 
has been heartily endorsed by all the leading philanthropists, 
and recommended to every well-wisher of the human race. 
If you are married, or are contemplating marriage, it will 
give you information worth hundreds of dollars, besides 
conferring a lasting benefit not only upon yourself, but 
upon your children. Every thinking man and woman 
should study this work. 


Detailed Circular, Post Free. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, w.c. 
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In Chicago as well as elsewhere the lax 
enforcement of luws of all kinds is a crying evil 
which brings other evils in its train. The non- 
enforcement habit has made legislators reckless. 
They are ready to put any law on the statute 
books, satisfied it will not be enforced if it turns 
out that the people do not fancy it, and may be 
if it suits them.—Chicago Tribune. 
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HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
High School curriculum and methods. Pre- 
paration for English, Music, Science, and Art 
Examinations. Bracing air, every home comfort. 
Foreign pupils received; entire charge taken, 
if required. References:—Rev. G. 8. Barrett, 
D.D., Gordon Saunders, Esq., Mus. Doc. Fees, 
40-60 Guineas per annum. Address—PRrInciPal, 
Connaucut House, ATTLEBOROUGH, NoRFOLK. 
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KEATING’S 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS. English & Continental 
—————= Highly recommended. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. FEES rrom £20-£200. 


Prospectus and reliable information gratis of Editress. 
Our Sisters, 158 Strand, W.C. 


State district preferred, pupil's age, limit of fees. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contrined in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dz. Autimsom | Oy Sisters, an illustrated Magazine devoted to the 
| Bx Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in | interest of women irrespective of class and creed. 
< returo for a Postal Order for 1s. 24 t Spccimen copy, post free, three halfpenny stamps. 
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in preserving blankets and furs 

from Moths. Sprinkle well with > 

the Powder before putting away. lr 
KILLS BLACKBEETLES & FLEAS. 

Tins 34., 6d. and 1/- each. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HErirtacE. 
(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell's New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” déc., éc.) 


A COLD SUPPER. 
Cost aBouT lle. 


MENU: 
Neck of Lamb. Tomato and Cucumber Salad. 
Lobster Pie. Premier Sandwiches. 
. Apricot Cream. 
French Plums with Rosemange. 
Cheese. Butter. Biscuits. 

About two and a-half to three pounds of neck 
of lamb is wanted, and while any approved 
mode of cooking may be followed, this is recom- 
mended. It is tasty looking, and should eat 
‘¢moist,” and the flavour be well retained. 
Boil the meat first with a few slices of carrot, a 
bunch of herbs, and an onion, a few pepper- 
corns and a little salt, until almost done. Then 
cook in the oven to a nice rich brown, after 
sprinkling first with a little chopped parsley 
and some fine bread crumbs, and pouring a 
small quantity of clarified butter over. Natur. 
ally, the boiling must be gentle, very little 
water should be used, and it must boil when 
the meat goes in. The salad may be plainly 
dressed, and a morsel of chopped mint, with 
the oil, vinegar, salt and pepper will much 
improve it. Prepare it just before serving, as 
if allowed to stand the tomatoes become pulpy. 

LOBSTER PIE 
in this way is a favourite dish, and extremely 
nice in appearance. The contents of a tin of 
lobster, drained and cut up, should be mixed 
with half a pint of white sauce, made with 
milk, an ounce of flour and two ounces of 
- butter, well boiled and seasoned with cayenne, 
@ pinch of mace, a few drops of lemon juice, 
eat and white pepper. The fish should be put 
in the sauce while hot, and as soon as cool stir 
in half a gill of whipped cream, which lightens 
and improves it very much. Turn into a round 
dish and level the surface, which is to be 
decorated with hard boiled egg yolk and white 
in alternate stripes; the lobster mixture, 
coloured a delicate pink, showing between. 
Some pickles, gherkins chopped to the finest 
degree, should be sprinkled between the egg 
stripes, and a border formed with some leaves 
of pastry, first baked a pale brown. Any 
lightly-dressed salad may be served with this. 
A mixture of white fish of the sole type, about 
one-third, with the lobster affords variety 

which many will find pleasant. 

PREMIER SANDWICHES. 
are very dainty. A pound of boiled lean beef 
(from the brisket or flat ribs is excellent) should 
be minced and pounded with a little butter; 
the leaner the meat the more butter it will 
take. The seasonings to be added very 
gradually and mixed well in, are a teaspoonful 
of mustard mixed with a little Tarragon vinegar, 
half as much curry paste, grated nutmeg and 
ground cloves in moderation. Salt will not be 
wanted if made from salt beef, otherwise use a 
little. Having spread the bread and butter 
with this, sprinkle lightly over a morsel of 
chopped beetroot and some small cress. This 
will be found a satisfactory combination. Half 
the above will be sufficient for sandwiches for 
four, but any left over can be potted for future 
use. A garnish should not be omitted, and 
cress with scraped horseradish, the latter 
sprinkled with a pinch of coralline pepper is 
very effective. 

APRICOT CREAM 
on this principle is not extravagant, though 
exceedingly pretty, and sure to be popular. Take 
a tin (a nominal quart) and set aside about half 
the fruit, selecting the best ; the rest is to be 
boiled with the syrup until soft and well 
reduced, when it is to be sieved. Sweeten to 
taste, for there is much variation in the brands, 
and add a few drops of almond essence and a 
dessertspoouful of chopped sweet almonds, with 
two or three bitter ones. A gill of cream is to 
be whipped, and half mixed with the pulp, 
which is to be poured into a glass dish. Now 
decorate the surface with the halves of apricots, 
concave side up, arranging them in any pattern 
desired ; odd numbers come out best as a rule; 


fill up with the remaining portion of the cream, 
and place a morsel of pink fruit, cherries or 
pears, in the middle of each; or use pink sugar, 
or colour the cream pink, as most convenient. 
Many will enjoy this more than a cream 
stiffened with gelatine. And while one will 
prefer a macaroon as an accompaniment, 
another will like a plain biscuit or rusk, so 
variety should be provided. 
FRENCH PLUMS WITH ROSEMANGE 

give arich note of colour; out of many combi- 
nations this is selected as worth trial. About 
three-quarters of a pound having been cooked 
in a little syrup of water, sugar, and lemon 
juice, the syrup should be well reduced until it 
only just coats the fruit. A well-flayoured 
lemon or orange rosemange mixture is to be 
poured into a border mould, previously lined 
with jelly; the packet serves, and if a morsel 
of green fruit can be used, all the better. But 
even a plain jelly top tends to throw up the 
mixture very nicely. Those who are not au fuit 
in the lining of moulds can use some chopped 
jelly as a garnish after turning out; the moulds 
called ‘sunk top” lend themselves very well 
to this form of isociration. The plums should 
be arranged en pyramid in the centre. Packet 
blancmanges are a boon to busy people, but for 
special occasions a little cream mixed with the 
milk is worth bearing in mind. If made from 
gelatine avoid the common fault of over- 
stiffening; some of the opaque gelatines work 
out at an ounce to the quart, but a border 
mould, being shallow, only takes the minimum 
quantity. A stiffcream is as unpleasant as a 
stiff jelly. 

Cost.—First course, 48.; second course, 2s. ; 
third course, ls. 6d.; sweets, 2s. 9d. ; sundries, 
9d.; total, 11s. 


Our Open Columns. 

(The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
_Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


JUSTICE BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 
Mapav,—At the County of London Sessions, 
George Lush, 51, pleaded guilty to assaulting 
his little daughter Harriet, aged ten. Poor 
little Harriet was intrusted by her father with 
6s. to pay the rent, and on her way a young 
; woman stole the money from her. She ran 
back and told him, on which he beat her* about 
the badly with two brooms, a long-handled one 
and a short-handled one. Then he forced his 
four fingers down her throat, causing it to 
bleed and almost stopping her breathing. She 
was marked and bruised all over, and in a 
shockingly nervous condition. When taken to 
Guy’s Hospital it was found that her right arm 
was fractured close to the elbow. The prisoner 
had assaulted her many times previously, and 
his wife had on occasions to seek police protec- 
tion on account of his violence. Only recently, 
when she visited him at Holloway Gaol, he 
threatened to murder her if she gave evidence. 

His Lordship said the offence was one against 
nature as well as law and sentenced him to— 
motherly woman, fatherly man, what do you 

Penal servitude for fifteen, ten, or 


suppose ? 
No! To fifteen months’ 


even five years ? 
hard labour. 

The very next case recorded in the paper was 
one of a George Henessy, 26, who was convicted 
of committing two burglaries in one night. At 
the first house a pane of glass was taken out of 
the kitchen window, and a bread-knife and 
purse stolen.. At the second he secured £3 
worth of jewellery. Previous convictions were 
proved against him—the other ruffian threat- 
ened his wife from gaol !—and he was sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude and two of police 
supervision. 

In view of the very strong public opinion 
which has been evoked against Mrs. Nichols 
while on her trial for the manslaughter of her 
servant girl, and the applause with which her 
sentence of seven years is received, notice 
should be drawn to the case of the man, a 
music-teacher, who assaulted a poor little girl 


! of 13 who was acting as maid-of-all-work in his | 


house 
cruet, seized her by the throat, and violently 
shook her, causing her pain in eating for two 
days. A couple of days later he struck her in 
the face and knocked two teeth out, and so 
terrified her that she ran into the street and 
wandered about without hat or jacket for four 
hours. 
violently on the head for allowing the fire 
to 
so frightened when she heard him enter the 
house that she ran out of it and was taken 
by a policeman to a mission home. 
three brutal assaults the prisoner was ordered 
to pay a fine of £2 with costs, £38 19s. alto. 
get 


He accused her of having broken a 


On Christmas Eve he struck her 
out ; and on the 380th the child was 


For these 


er, and does not appear to have been 
hissed or hooted by any crowd. 

After reading such sentences it is refreshing 
to quote the Recorder at the Birmingham 
Sessions, Mr. J. S. Dugdale, Q.C., who remarked 
that he was glad that Quarter Sessions had 
passed resolutions asking that criminal offences 
against young children should be punishable by 
flogging. He wished the law would allow that, 
snd hoped the recommendations would be 
carried out as soon as possible.— Yours ba 


OUT IN THE RAIN. 
WHAT THE GARDENER KNEW. 
THE South Wales Times reports an interesting 
affair at Scyborwen, Llangibby. Mr. J. W. 
Locke, a gardener, well-known locally, told the 
story. He is described as a modest and well 

spoken young fellow. 

‘* Working in the rain,” he said, ‘‘in September, 
I got wet through, and the result was thatI got 
a severe chill. I had pains in the legs, headache, 
and a tre- 
mendous 


pain in my 
eft side. I 
had to stop 
work. Doc- 
ters said it 
would take a 
long time to 
cure me. I 
was ill for 
several 
months, 
and could 
scarcely eat 
anything. I 
was one 
continual 
ache from 
my head 
downwarde. 
I seemed more tired when I rose in the morning 
than at night, and my appetite was completely 
gone. I would go for three or four days taking 
nothing but a little tea.” : 

‘* But you seem all right now. What is the 
cause of this change ? ” 

‘“Why! I was recommended to try Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, by a lady, 
who had tried them herself with good effect. 
I got a box at once: but being so feeble, it was 
some eight or ten days before I felt better. I 


‘persevered, however, and in about three weeks 


all the distressing symptoms gradually dis- 
appeared, and in a month I was able to work. 
I took three boxes in all, and now feel quite 
well. If I have a slight headache, I take one 
or two of the Pills and they act like magic. I 
was becoming weaker every day until I com- 
menced taking the Pills.” 

The interviewer thoroughly satisfied himself 
that these statements were perfectly genuine 
and free from exaggeration. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills are not like other medicine, and 
their effects are permanent, curing paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, influenza, 
anwmia, scrofula, chronic erysipelas, neuralgia, 
St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous headache. They 
are obtainable of all chemists, and from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, at 2s. Yd. a box, or six for 
13s. 9d., but are genuine only with full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. For 
persons in need of a tonic—prompt, unmis- 


takable in benefit given, and perfectly safe— 
nothing better can be found. 
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CADBURY’s 


COCOA is COCOA, 


ad GOCGA Lx. 


GADBURY’s is not a combination of drugs or a high—sounding 
alkalied article, it is most sustaining and 
. PERFECT 


refreshing beverage, being FO O D and a drink combined. 


It is specially suitable F QP all times and all seasons. 
It is most building up the 
nourishing for the growing body. 
For breakfast, supper, AND all times. 


The repairing the waste 
~- ideal drink for the incidental to life. 


Magazine says— 


“Sisters \ CADBURY’'s (*°°2:32"""} COCOA. 


“WE ARE GLAD TO GIVE 
IT THE HIGHEST 
PRAISE.” : 


The Analyst says— 
** CADBURY 's is 


says— 
‘* CADBURY’s 
represents the 


standard of 
HIGHEST PURITY.” 


Cocoa of the day.” 


S. SMITHSON, 9, STRAND W.C We. 


WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. B © Pspphie te 


Bubies, 
4 Pearls,and20 


JEWELLERS, DIAMOND MERCHANTS, Diamonds, all 
clear set |in 
. AND SILVERSNITHS. Pra 
Half- Hunting 
OLD WATCHES Case, Gold Key- 
AND JEWELLERY less Watch, 
BOUGHT FOR CASH $3 3s. 
No. 208. OR TAKEN Plain or 
Pansy IN EXCHANGE. Panoy Dial 
Pendant b fired: 
Watch. 
Enameled in True Natural Colours, 6 ie the ss iol 
with Diamond Centre. PURCHASE of a 4 5 
Oboice Variety of Colours in Stock, WATCH," 400 Illus- £6 15s. 
Finest Quality Movements, teations. 460 Pages, and Watch, 
18-ct. Gold, £6 15s. Post Free. £5 5s. 
Also in 14-ct. Gold, £4. 


Diamono EMERALD Ametuyst Ruey Fane SAPPHIRE . Topaz 


Our Newest Registered No. 211,798, “DEAREST "’ Bracelet, Fina Gold and Real Stones, £5 15s. 


R EM es ue ; AN CE 
e Weed OY 9 aE S eo 


Rusy Emeraco Moonstone Emerato Moonstone .Berve Rusy  Awmernyst Nepurire Crysouire Emerato 


Our ewer Heeietered No. 312, oat ef REMEMBRANCE a ELIS fine Gold and Real Stones, &6 15s. 
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